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The Sitviation 



. Quality day care jTs fast becoming like a college^ education. ^ More 

d inore fj^eguently it is. available only to -the rich v^ho- cAn afford high 

fees and the poor vAx) can qualify for government "subsidies. In addition, 

since government funding for day care is in short supply, even the needs 
* ♦ 

of those \}oo qualify for goveomment subsidization are not ^ing met. 

The. need for national support, for day rare 'is now, nore widely 
recognized .than in years past, but^adequate fuilding of such ^ a program 
has jiot been politically feasible. At least five million children under 
the age of six need care v^le their^ parents \\brlc. (Goldnan, June 1975) • 
Especially^ critical is the need of families headed by ferales as evidenced 
by a report by tJ^e University of Wisconsin ' Institut e for R esearch on 
Poverty (19.75) whick stated that' families headed by fenales now^represent 
43 percent of all poor families, {sp fron 28 percent in 1965. Yet U.S. News 
(1^5, p. 27) stated that "training efforts and other aid designed to im- 
prove the l<^t of poor'' families are often ineffective for this segment of 
the population since -mo-^ers ^e locl<ed into childcare responsibilities." 
Title X5C regulations recognized* the need for day care by low income 
families who are not recipi^ts^of Aid for Dependent Children, by per- 
mitting states to use 'federal funds to partially subsidize care for 
families earning between '80% and 115% of the^ state median incone adjusted 
fot family size. . In a<itia^l prapi^ice, however, sufficient funds are avail- 
able to assist only a few of the eligible families. 
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There are other constraints* off day care, budgets.- ^}any families who 
are expected to -pay the full cost of care v^fen they have inccnies above the 
J^115% of theostate median, find this difficult. Day care costs are affeg^ed 

by inflation as v3eil.^ The cost of cafe in a day care center in a sma] 
" toA^iT^iJ^^^^ in the spring of 1973 was approxihiately $6.00 ^r 

^ child-day; by the spring of 1976 costs were $7.88 per chilc^ay. 
Traditionally, the gap betweep the"^ c3ost of quality child care am noney 
available frcxn parental and ^vemmental sources has been fillpa by 
funding from private sources which are limited. \x For exanple/ according 
to the Abt Associates Study, (1971) the expansion of ^y cate services 
in a camui^ty res.ulted in a scarcity of volunteers and .donated space 
and equipment. ' ^ . ^* . • 

* 

The Prob3 ,em / * ' ' • 

'/ . ' ^ ^ y . . 

/ ' • , * 

The goal of making the mDst of available resources, by increasing 
\. / ■ ' , ' • • ' 

the amoi^t of quality day care facilities available *^t reasonable cost" 

suggested that we develop measures to a)^alyze the situation in day care 

centers. Three aspects were consider^d: cQs;t of, £^e,^ quality of care 

delivered to children and staff use in day care centers. ' The measurement 
/ ^ ^ . ' ^ * . , 

• tools developed form the basis c ^ a sel^f-ian^lysis ^package to be used by 

^ . \* 

*day care administrators in nakifig decisions related to quality ajid costs. . 

Accountability and evaluation of d^y. cAre prdgrams is a ccrrparatively ^ 
new ^i'eld. There are measures available for ^/aluation' bf struct;ural 

' • ' i " ' \ '. . , ^ _ ^ 

/features of day care programs such *^s the .adequacy of. space and otiher' . " 
physical characteristics, but there are ffM measures av Arable suitable 
for measuring total programs including, ^educational development of on-line, * 

. ■•,2? . . , ■ ' ■ ■ , -s. 



3. 

nondestructive, objective 'measures of process in day care centers. We 

liinited our effort to the development of Jcey measures of bDst, staff-use, 

and quality vAiich were npn-interactive in arj on-going programr and 

objective in their design. Ihe measures were evaluated to determine theijf 

feasibility for use in the field situation arid their validity. For sore 

/measures, reliability was established. Normative data v^Mch, can give 

predictive reliability to the measures requires further testing. 
/. • . . * ' 

€ost Analysis 

l\vo oarparable ' cost figures' f rem each center were desired: (1) 

the total cost qf care per chil<^'-day, (2) the cost of salaries of 

personnel directly involved in child care per child-day. 

Many factors conbine to obstruct obtaining oonparable fig\ires for 

cost of care for day c^e centers. ConpUtirig cpst of care my be done' 

either by enrollment or attendance Cost care may be figulred frOTi' 

budgeted expenditures or actual expenditures or both. Some center^ 

receive donated items in the form of goods, services, or space/ for which 

' other centers must^ budget. The nuniber and scope of services provided to 

-the children and their fanulies varies, with some centers providing* J 

^ * • 

only on-site care vdiile .others may provide such services as a social 

worker, transportation, or health care. Fringe benefits provided fo^ 

the staffs vary widely and^may or my not include such things as 'hospital 

insurance, retirement benefits, vacations, and sick leave. ' 

Few centers use a cost analysis system\ji^ch separates the costs for 

various 'cciiponents of the program. Cost-benefit analysis of financial • 

conttol processes is especially necessary when several feourc^s of income 
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^ and acx»untability are required by a center to survive. Each funding 

agency requires different procedures and categories. The design of a . 

sy'stem- bridging these requironents and providing useful' planning 

^ infonnation to the center is a challenge. » ' . ' ' . 

- • * 

• Two exanples of such systeni? came to our 'attention. A system of ^ 
accounting adopted in Tennsylvania to meet federal requirement apportions 
costs to^seven cost centers: (l) Administrative and.G^eral, (2) Plant 
and Maintenance, (3) ;Child Gare, (4 )N^^ and Nutrition, (5) ^Social 
Sejp^ces, ,(6) Transportation of Children^ and (7) 'Health. This systenK 
IS very similar to one devlloped by the /Southeastern Day Care Project 
(1971) vv^iich uses the same cost (jenteirs. In addition, the Southeastern 
Day Care Project system irokes provision for apportioning the value of 
donated goods .and ^sfervices to the various cost centers. Such cost analysis 
can provide valuable infonration for program planning and budget making'. 
Ihe benefits of tjne cost. analysis must be weighed against the costs of 
the system. For examf^le, one Pennsylvania center vihich was studied 
indicated that such a systeiti was, going to require additional- bookkeeper 
time and thus additional expense. . ' * ' ? 

As a result of our^ stu<5y "two worksheets were developed. The cost 
ana\^sis worksheet uses information fron expenditure and attendance records. 
The teaching staff sumnrary includes a listing of all .staff menbers engaged 
directly in- child care by job title, .thS nximber of hours each works per 
vieek] 'the number 6f hours spent in direct child care and the hourly rate ' 
of each.^ Frcnn.this inforration it is possible to corpute the costs in 
four .ways : . ' , * ' ' . - ^ ^ 



t Cost per child-day 'by attendance 
• Cost per* child-day by enrollment 



' • Cost per diild-day for all persdnnel 



• Cost t^^K^^^chn for child care personnel. > 

Staff Use, Analysis . ' . ' V 

Staff use was selected fop attention since it was critical to both 



cost a^id quaility outcorves.' Salaries corprise'TO^Q* of nost day care 




budgets (Abt Associates, Inc., -19.72). Staff is. the ccnponent of day care 
which ultiJBately determines the quality of a given program once^basic 
physical reguiroDents^are met (Abt Associates, inc., 1972)^. The psycholo- 
gical atmosphere \^Mch a staff develops in a given center 'is of central 
inportance in determining the actual quality of care b^ing "delivered Xo ' 
t^e children (Fein and Clarke-Ste^s^art, 1973) . ^ There are many descriptions 
of models for high quality day care centers and suggested^ staff utiliza- 

tion (Prescott and Jones, 1972), (Abt Associates, Inc. , -1971) , but there " 

' \ . . ' \ ^ ^ V ' . . . , - ^ 

is little indication that the high quality center^ observed or the models 

• ' / ^ , 

advocated are necessarily eooncmically viable. For exanple: Some high 

quality centers vMch were originally ihcluded in^. Prescott study went 

out of business or diminshed in quality during the corse' of the study 

(Prescott, Milish ^ana Jones,' 1972) . In Illinois, tj-.. half-life gf * 

licensed day care centers h^s been estimated" at three Shears,' i.e. , ^half 

of all the centers in existence on any given date will no longer be in 

.* . . . ' ^ ' ^ . 

oppratton tliree years later (Rowe,1972). The mc^el suggested by Abt^ 
T^SQciates, Inc. (1972) for a facility with an average daily, attendance 
of 25 children cost $9.30 per child-day in 1972 dollars. 'Yet few ^parents 



today can affbrd a price tag of $9.00 per child-day. ..Upon closer examina- 



t;ion the $9.30 price tag is even nore unrealistic because jwages^ upon vdiich 
it was based included teachers at '$2.88 and aids at $1.66 per hour. , At 
.the present time, the federal minimum wage is' $2.30. To provide a program 
ccnparable to the Abt Program meeting federal specification:^ in 1976 
would have cost well over $11.00 pej: child-day. ' ' < 

The tasks to be performed in day care have been- typically divided ' 
to make teachers ^geperalists and other staff mesribers such a3 cooks, 
nurses, housekeepers, specialists (Host and Heller, * 1971) . Feifi and 
Clarke-Stewart (1973) suggest specialists such as group activities special- 
ists, materials specialists, and language specialist?. They mak6 a case 
for analysis of day care, settings in terms of fun^ional rather than tradi- 
tional roles. They point oijt that while day care should not consist, of . 
merely custodial care, neither should it consist entirqiy of formal educa- 
tion. Powe (1970), by 'iiiplication, advocates the use of a formal education 
specialist: He states that the addition of ^ preschool -equivalent of a 

period* of "educationally" programmed hours 'to the day care day can be made 
for a Small increase in budget if the increase is used to provide 'the 

increased increment in salary required for a trained teacher who is fully 

utilized for this fur^c^ ion, since, typically, prescl^l programs are held 

in short daily sessions^ 

tSiie child has sufficient opportunity to explore a stimulating^. 

environment in the hcma setting. White (1973) believes that the child* learns 

from brief, disper'sed inte:f changes between the caretaker and child \^Mch 

arL usually instigated by the child! ^ . , 

One factor in staff use vM^Ji is critical tp (^CSt of programs is the ' 



numt>er of children per staff meniB^, the staff-ichild ratio. . SjjzJluond - 
(1973) in an international rev iew of r(^ arcn m the fieiid of ' nursery 
school- and day care education found little actual research on desirable 
teacher-cftild ratios. Ihe few existing studiqs agreed that too few 
teachers reduced the amount of individual attention given the children. 
In the Abt Study '(1972) of actual day care centers', ^ favorable staff- 
thild ratio correlated significantly with v^rmth and thus t^ded^ to be 
"indicative of program quality. However, Evans ^ Shub, and. Weinstein (19?!) 
point out that "too many teachers are also a hazard. Not only^^ do/jtheyj 
make a classrocm tpd adult centeted, they also dilute' the'^oordina'tion 
possibilities in planning, the extent, to which independence can be effec- 
tively encouraged among children, and the developrent of peer'^'relation^'hips. 
Prescott and Jones (1973) did not^ find programs with* staff -child ffetios \ 
of 1:5-8 /predictably better than those with ratios of 1:IQ-12. "Centers 
defined ^s^ quality centers have had staff-diild ratios vMch varied 

from 1:3 to 1:15 (Abt Associates, 1972). ^ 

^ ' , ^. 

Other factors determine v^ether^'a given staff-child ratio results , 

in a quality program. The Abt (1971) S^udy found some evidence that ^ 

change of pace activities involving[^ responsibilities not' directly in- 

. vol ving* children in^)roved the qioality Cf the tin^e staff spent with 

children. The distributioh and cortoinatidns'o!^ tasks and functions . . 

.expected of the teachers,* the time of day, the tiii^e allowed for staff . . * 

breaks, and psychic renrunerations may all "effect the operatiori of 

staff ^hild ratio. A study (Prescott/ 1965; Prescott and Harris, 1964) 



gited by SjjzJlund suggests that the training and attitude of the school, 
'ptincipal influence the teachei;;s^d the psychological climate in thfe' school 



'relative to the degree of 'warmth and' authoritarianism, 

. V' -^^ ' ' ^ • 

Three ^instn^pents .were developed and tested to^btain^staf f- use 

information: • ' / . ^ , ^ 

'tThe bay Care -Center Task Sioxvey ^ . . . 

( , tThe Tteacher Task.Sun/ey » ■ * 

• The Child Care Task Survey • ^ ^ 

ITie Day Care Center Task Survey is designed to be answered by the ' 
director of a center. It consists of a list of 130 tasks which are 
performed in day care centers; Eiducational Projects*, In'c. (1973) ' 
an analysis of day care center ta.sks in a study of day care cente^ in ' 
Pennsylvania. The inventories prepared l?y EPI were used as a bas^s fc*r 
the Day Care Center Task Survey. Additional items were added from 
suggestions received fran staff and stilts at the University of .DelaWars. 
After each task, the director is asked to write the job title, in the 
appropriate column, of the person -v^ usually performs the task, the 'person 
who frequently helps perform the task-, and the person or persons 
ofccasionally perform the, task.' , This' survey determines the. planned degree ■ 
of specialization of. function in the center and how the director of. the 
center perceives the division of responsibilities. The version of "the 
survey included in this paper has been organize^ -to correspond to the 
Teacher Task Survey. • • ' ' • 

The Teache r Task Survey consists of 108 itente identical with those 
on the 'Day Care Center Task Survey. TV^ty-eight items were omitt^ 
since the^ wDuld very rarely be perforned by staff members other than 
the director, bookkeeper, or secretary. The form included in this working 
paper elijninates some ^ the detail in the origi/ial EPI 'study since it 



was found an excessive aitobnt pf tiir^ was^ required "for all teacl:iing staff 

.to respond. • Hqwever; one facet of infomation v^ich was included on. the 

EPI.task inventori.es for sojije itons only ^^^s ej^sanded^to apply, to all ' 

itQTis on the Teacher Tasjk^ Survey. This was the determination of l^e 

degree to which the staff believed' thef children' p^icipated irv performing 

each task of they^enter. An examination of. child „participat ion is useful. • ■, 

in a seflf-analysis for evaluating the extent to ,vMch' a center is utiliz- 

ing child participation opportunities to fujther such -goals as. providing 

a 'variety of fexperience, developing responsibility, and^veloping self- 

reliance\ . The <Pe^er Task "Survey determines the actual degrS^ of - . . 

specialization, how staff .perceive their responsibilities, and how staff " 

time is being utilized. ' '\ • ' - - " ' \ ' X 

' The Child Care Task Survey', is ^designed for all staSf moTibers, 'tea<^!^^ 

ing and non- teaching ^ v^io have any contact with the diildr.bn, to assess- 

' ■ the amou^ pf aQ\iLt--childdntera6tiDn. * TWenty-two tasks v4re identifiec^ ' 

• for thi*5* survey from oior* owH' ej^rience and that pf colleagues in child ^ 

develdprient ar4 f^iy^ life^^ Each individtJalv working in 4 center \vho « 
. : ' ' ' ' \ ^ ' • , ' 

even occasionally had contact with th^ childr^ is asked to indicate ifhe 

frequ^cy with v^ich he/she ^r forms each t>sk by .checking , the appro- 

' , . - ^ ' ■ . • ^ 

priate oolumn. ; ■ » ^ . / 

The Child Car6 Tas'k Survey revealed wide variations in the ta^s • 
C^^^perfonned by indiyic^aal's ennployed iii the same capacity within^ a given 
'center. It <3oes not l^d itself easily to gatheririg data for- corpari sons 
of centers, but "it should *bf very helpful. ii\ a self-analysis study. The • 
znformation given on staff members are actually doing iray po^t-ip 

strengths ^-vfeaknesses in program or staff. ' In addition, it-can-dfraw ' * 



-^tQitibn to desirable staff behaviors and bfe usefi to enDDiirage a higher 



incidence .of such behaviors. . , ' i 

» , Quality j^syires, ^ ^ * • ' 

- « ♦ * • » I 

^jective measures for the quality of a day icare progfam afe^^needed 

' * i ' 

to ifee with the cost and staff data obtained to do a cd^-benefit 
analysis. Subjective judgeSnnents of quality are often si}spect when dot^e , 
by outsiders and are even Jiore suspect' in a self -evaluation context, 
I^gthy observations are not feasible ^or persons actipg as licensors. 

' ' • . > ' ^; / • 

^^jective nieasUres overcane these diffidxLties. Usfed in self --evaluation^ 
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they also provide direction for pj^ogranrriing and staff ti;ainihg to* in- 

^crease the quality of child care. " * , ' 

g 

pxpectat^-oi^s 'about -wha-te a day care center or nursery* school shoul(4 

ad^ll^^ affect the. def inition^f quality. Do we expect '^positlv^ -eifects 

or is the absence of negative effects all that required? AS^SjjzJlwd 

.states '(1973, pp. '34-35) , ^' ' - ^ ' . \ 

If the object in placing a Id ... is to attain seme educational' 

am, the expectation is presumably -sane positive effect whicli*the 

institution can give^ but which i±e home cannot j ... 'If,^ oiTthe 

o^er hand t^e object is-'to have the, child' looked after vrfiile, 

for ';Lnstanc5^, ^tJie'^-rtc/ther is out *at wofk, •it'' must be sufficient 

siirply' to'^exp^Gt ^'t^ie^abse^ of senega tive ^tfdct^ ^at i SL to say 

that the child wiljL^d^vel^ in /the -same way as it would at hone. ^ 

SjizJlurtd (p. 35) . further out thati, ' ^ - . ' . - 

if . ^ \ ^. - ^^^^ , 

) ' It is not establishlld. that the ^Ipear^nd? of positive effects or 

.the absence' of a negative '6i)e ^houicj be"^ related to how the child - 

develops* at hJc^e. In carsQs i^ere the child cannot be^ at hcnie^ it ' 
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is reasonable to relate the effect not to the child's deveiopmsnt 
at hare, but to the alternatives avai;iable, i.^., scire way of having 
'the child cared for by soreorie other, than the mother/ 
J She draws att^tion to the fact that there ^ can be both irrmediate 
and Subsequent effects. Educational philosophies vary greatly in specify- 
ing as to this, is to be done. Burton White, (1973) states .that nobody 
at the present time has definitive infornation'as to how^est;^ educate 
the ^ung. child. ^ » . v 

Sane concensus exists in the expectation t^pt a qiiality program should 
produce the future positive effects of aDmpetence in the children who 
participate in it. The criterion for quality for the purpose, of this study 
was the production of conpetence in the child using R. White's (195&, ,in 
Cohen, 1971, p. 162) definition of ocnpetence as, "an organism's capacity 
"'^o^inte^act effectively with its environment." . \ 

. Federal government standards atter^ to insure that the child's 
social, emotional and cognitive developmental needs as well as his 
pl^ysicaL needs are* nurtured. ^ , v . • 

States, also, "inyegulating day camJiave requireiT^J|:s pertaining ^ 
to heal€b-ar5a saTety r^^ronenfcs, ^taff^^^bhild ratios and space reqiMore- 
ments. Generally, they assure that the minimum adequate physiceft plant 
which is prerequisite to a good program is achieved. ^jzJlund (1973*, ' 
pp. 57-58) not^s that ther^xistance of a good physical "plant is not a / 
guarantee of quality: '•\/ 

l^iStri. table process ("the personality of the teacher, tJie behavior of ^ 
^ the teacher, the educaticJnal climate, 'the|principal , etc.") can^ 
explain v% ijistitufaitJln^ a suitable structure ("layout; 
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- '^ • . 

* . * • 

• ' * * ' . 12. 

' ^ ' naterials^ sp^ce, etc.") 'may not be able to achieve a pdsitive effect, 

and conversely suitable- educational processes can result ^In an ^ 
.institution achieving a positive effect despite an .urtsatisfaetx>ry 
structure. ' . ' , . 

' ^ Therefore, we chose to focus \:pon process since the federal and 
state policies appear ^dequate for assessing the quality of^ the physical 
plant. ^ 

In looking for measu^res of process, White's work seemed useful. He 
studied caretakers of young children, pver an extended period of time, 
identifying differences between caret^ers of diildren who developed into 
ccxrpetent individuals and caretakers of less ccnpetent children. He 



concluded that it mighjt be advisable to emulate successful parents. The 

degree to vMch a day qare progr^ simulated the. enviro^nment proyided ^ 

by a successful parent might well be taken as an indication of the (|uality 

'of t^e day -care program. Three variables which appeared to be amenable 

to assessment and v^ich might tap the characteristics of an environnBnt 1 

provided by Whitens successful parent were selected: (1) the near 

environment of the child, (2) childpteach'&r interaction, (3) exhibition 

of chkld curiosity. ^ , ' - ^ . » , - 

Neap Environment Measure . ^ 

One ^^iportarit; function of a 'caretaker i^ to design the physical 

I* 

environment by providing Access to nany objects and , diverse situations. 
Sj^lund (1973) notes also that many reseaiTch studies have^ confirmed the 
xnoportance of .having sufficient stijnulating naterial available. Prescott 
41973) found that an index vMch indicated thq responsiveness of the 
environment to the child on a "sensual-tactile" level differentiated 
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between better 'and poorer quality environments in open type programs. '^^^ 
in(3ex, the "softness rating", was used as a basis for ccxqpiling an inventory 
of items known as the Near Environment Inventory to measure this aspec± 
of a program. Colleagues in the field suggested additional items which 
they looked for when assessing a program. 

Tnk Near Environment Inventory can be used for a quick check of ' 
classrocm resources, keeping in mind that the presence of an itan does ; 
xx>t mean it is used, and the occurrence of an activity, does not maan" it 
occurs f regi ment ly^^ ^y^r self-analysis purposes, the 'inventory can be used 
to assist a center staff in evaluating their program in terms of the ^ 
acoonpanying explanation of the value of each item. (See Appendix) . 
Child-Teacher Interaction Measure - ^ , ; 

A second function of the effective caretaker is that of "consultant." 
White (1974) in a study of children under three, found that in 'the consult- 
ing capacity, the ccxipetent caretaker responded prorptly to the child ^en 
the child initiated a^contact even if thq response served only to delay 
action, -nip respDnse of ten to thirty seconds in duration, was preset, 
eitthusiastic arid considered the piarpose of the child. The response/ provide</ 
some language a^ a level the child could handle and perhaps added a related 
idea but did not prolong the excihange teyond the child's desire. However, ' 
the caretaker did not always drop everything to attend-to the child's 
request thereby 'jprobably giving the child a realistic, small taste of 
things to ccme" O-Mte & Watts, ^1973, p. 243)^ Spaulding, (1964) observing 
school age children, found indications that such respanses are inportant 
for older children as. well. He found correlations between positive pupil 
self-concepts and a high degree of. private or semi -private cormiunications 
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^with children and attentiveness to pupil needs, by teachers. A low d^ee 
of self-esteem correlated with negative evaluatioiS, donihation by' "rough 
threat" / "harsh tasknaster behavior V,. and' "grim dcxnination. " Height of 

^ self-concept correlated with the degree tp Which teachers were calm, 

\acceptarit, supportive and facilitative. He also found a negative rela- 

tionship with cognitive perfomance with daninating, threatening teacher 

behavD.or and the use of shame, ridicule and public adrronition. 

Observation of teacher respoibses to child-initiated contacts was 

vised to measure interactidn. ^The responses of the adults were cocJed aS 

PQsitive or ^ negative. In the study ,^ no response was coded as a negative ' 

response an* d neutral response v;as considered positive since it would 

qualify, as "calm and acceptant," This observation technique was pilot. 

tested in three deters. Although some observers noted more child 

approaches to adults than others, over 95% agreement between observers in' 

<■ 

coding of response as positive or negative was .achieyea. 

The observation of child-teacher interaction v^sN^eld test^ in 

eigl^ centerp. Ihe measure was applied by observing the regularly present 

adults in the children's environment on a rotating* basis obserAng each ' 

adult for a three minute interval for a total of twenty-seven minutes. 

The observation was planned for a tc cal of three adi^ts presen^^'^/if le^ 

than three adults were present, an, interval of three minutes oif^o obser- 

vation was substituted in the rotation for each absent ad^t. All^"" child 

ft 

initiated contacts d5E the adult under observation were noted and coded 
The children were designated by scsvej distinguishing characteristics as 
were the adults. 

The responses to the childreiT^^Ss^o^tacts Wre mostly positive in 




all the centers. Most negatively caSed Responses "were actpally.due to a 
lack- of.response.- When,a lack of response occurred, i.t. was often' because 
th^" teacher Was busy with another kild. This . suggested that for self- ' 
analysis pyrposes, the coding of no response should be separate fron that 
of a n^ative response. VariaUon occurred between teachers in the anount*' 
which children conta'cted them. The contacts' were 'concentrated on one"' ' - ' 
^ teacher in soine centers. Other -Adults present ih such' cases^-ere ''extra 
hands," but, as far^as the children were concerned, were not extra voices 
witJi language and affect input, , In the prxDgram where the staff-child ratio 
was 1:16, the nunber of positive re^nses per child was hrgher thah in 
. the program where the ratio was 1:6 and was aliibst as high as in the program 
where it was 1:4.7. It was noted 'that children ifade no conta'cts with a 
teacher in some instances because ths teacher was s© active in giving in- 
structions that .the children t>ad no opr»rtuni|:y. For this reason, noting 
the number of teacher initiated contacts during the same observation period 
could be, a vafuable-aHditibnal piece of infosmation. - . ' 

■ * The child-teaober interaction observation enphasizes the ' ijTportance 
of prcmfit, positive response to child-initiated contacts. It nay be used 
to spot problems with individual children or staff members and to .identify 

children who have little contact with adults." Fror, tests of this measure / 

" 

it appeared that true negative responses \^re elicited nore pequently 
By, certain children. These children may already be known to staff as ' , " 
children with problems. Hov^ver, the technique highlights the contribu- 
tion v^ich negative adult reaction makes to the child's difficulties. 
Similarly, certain^taff members appeared to be mDre prone to respond 
negatively to children's overtures. In a self -evaluation study, if such 



a situation were discovered/^ or if many negative responses were generally 
found, the center could then consiaer whqther the individual or individuals 

K " e 

5 • ♦ 

^ 

had nore responsibilities than could 1:^ ccmfortaW^ handled,* whether there 
was a lack of appreciation of the iirportance of the caretakers, ^ or whether 
there were other factors involved which could be reinedied*. 
Manifest Curiosity Measure . * , . . ' ' ^ 

White ^ Watts (1973) noted that curiosity is one of the developrental 
processes v^ich is affected by the caretaker. The Effective caretaker 
provides oppo^unity for the exercise 6f curiosity. Others also h^ve 
found that the exercise of curiosity correla^gS with the developnent of 

corpetence. In Piaget's (Ginsberg & Cpper, 1969) scheine of development 

\ 

of cognitive structures, the child takes in new experience, i. \ 

. ' ' ^ ' ^ \ 

a66imiZaiu it and then adjusts his thinking of actions, i. e. , accommodcu^ 

to fit what he has experienced. Free exercise of curiosity enables the 

child^to assimilate irany and varied -experiencpes thus forciqg him to ^ 

develop throu^ increased accOTirodation. McNairara, Murphy and Hainrjsil j[1964,^ 

p., 976) tested children foi^uriosity notivation ' and reality contact; and 

found t]-^at "curious individuals are in rnS)re vejjidic^l contact with 'reality . 

and aogu're inforiTBtion from the environment more effectively." They 

suggest lat curiosity is a system of responses necessary to the "efl^icient 

acquisi^iion of infomation. " Maw and J^goon (1971) found that hi^ curiosity 

children as coiipared with lew curiosity children yrere wore intelligent?, 

creatdve, socially secure, ' tolerant of ambiguous situations and had a 

higher sense of personal worth and responsibility. • . ^ , • ^ ^ 

Since the manifestation of curiosity apparently correlates with "abilities' 

. . ' • / ■ ... 

prerequisite to academig learning, effect^Lve dealing with enviroi:iment 
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and the developrrtent of high^^lf esteem, the degree of curiosity manifested 
in a day care envir9nment may be an indication of the degree to which these 
other qualities are cJteveloping the same environment and thus becanes an 
indication of quality- Nrhic study used the operational definition of ^curiosity 
of Maw and Maw (1970) whia;i describes the manifestation of curiosity in a 
child as occurring when he: \ , 

(a) Reacts positively to new, strange, incongruous or .mysterious 
elements in his environment by moving toward them. 

(b) ^Exhibits a need or a desire to know wore about hijnselj: and/or 

his environment, " j , . • ^ 

(c) Scans his surroundings seeking new experience, and/or 

(d> Persists in examining and/or exploring stimuli in order to 

know wore '.about them. ' 
There are several studies v^ich used the manipulation of objects to 
measure curiosity tMcNamara, Murphy and Harrell, 1964; M^x^ynolds, Acker ^ . 
and Pietila,-1961; Pielstick and Wxxiruff, 1964, ^p. 836). In the test 
situations of these Studies each subject was examined individually in 
a controlled environment. In our approach the use of objects to measure * 
the curiosity of children was adapted fot use in the nati /al environment. 

. A ccnplex stimulus (busybox) was pilot tested .in s«. -eral' centers, 
and, from the pilot test results, a "surprise--draw^r box" v.bs constax:ted 
to capitalize on the feature to which the children had shown the most 
interest. The "surprise-drawer bo»" resembles a small chest of drawers. 
The top drawer of the chest is a sham ai;id does j^ot .open when the knob is . 
pulled.* The secoi^ drawer is a bonafide drawer. The knob on the jJ^ird 
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drawer 'does not opcBn the drawer to which it is attached but, when pulled, 
opens the fifth or botton drawer which has no knob. The fourth drawer 
is a. sham and does irot open. The box as a measure of curiosity was f ie;Ld 
tested in five centers. It was placed in a classrocm ubon a table vihich 
was camionly used by the' children during | f^^^ activity period for a total 
of forty minutes. The children wete observed 'as they appj^oached the bc5x. 
Each child v*kd cane within a foot of the box was noted by recording an' 
. identifying description and- Lndication of sex. If the child began in- 
vestigatxng the bbx, the number of pulls' on. the drawer knobs were coXinted 
and .recorded. The "measure of curiosity" coded was the number of drawer 
pulls by each child.. 

yihe Manifest curiosity measure has demonstrated face and construct^ 
validity frcm the literature and from observation , in the, field v^ere 
children's behaviors which fit the definition for curiosity were noted. 
(See Table 1 'for data from the pilot test.)^ The measure can how. be used 
to develop a normative data basfe. The meas*ure in its present form is 
ordinal measure. Scores for individual' children are required wiii'ch en^ 
able medi^ scores and ranges to be ascertained- Avqrag^ sco;re% are 
irv^ly affected by extrenoes in Bcores (See Table 2). For example, the 
average number of knob pulls in Center A was higher than the average for 

all centers 'but th?i median number of pulls was lower than the average 

1 

vAiile the situation in Center E was the reverse. • 

An irrportant field variable to be controlled* to maximize reliability 
between centers is the location of the surprise-drawer box. ^ TH^r^st 
location appears to be on a table carmonly used by children. The lo^r 
participation by children in Center; C nay be partially explained 1^ the 
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Number of Mal^and Female ^ubjeAs Manifesting Curiosity 
With Approach and Knob 'Pulling BeVjavior by Center 



r 



19. 



3 



"Center A 

Approach Pulling 
Subjects Subjects 



Center B 
N=13 



•'l^ * Knob- 

Approach < 
Subjects 



< PuUing 
. Subjects. 





No. 


.% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


"Male 


'7- 


.77 


6 




^4 


67 


2. 


Female 


,5 


83 


5. 


83 


' 7 


100 


7 


Total 


12 . 


80 


li 


' 73 


11 


85 





0 
69 



Center C 
\ N=9 
• /■ 

Knob-' 
Approach Pulling 
Subjects .Subjects 



No,- %^ 

0 0 

5 100 

' 5 " 56 



No. % 



0 
3 



0 
33 

33 



• Center D 
' N=18 

Knob- , 
Approach £^ Pulling 
Subjects, Subjects 





No. 


% 


Male 




'70 


Female 




88 


Total 


■ 14 


yf8 



Center E 
N=3'2 



. All 





. e 


Knob- 




/ Knob- 


Approach 


Pulling 


Approa'ch 


Pulling 


Subjects. 


--Suljj 


ects 


Subjects 


Subjects 


No'.- ? % ' 


N«. 


% 


% 


No.- % 


11 79 


10 


71 


29 67 


25 58 


'13 "72 


"fti3 . 


72 


37) 84 


35 80 


24: - 75 


23 


72 


66 . 77 


60 69 
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Table 2 



Total, Average and Median Number 
gf P5iob« Pulls by Center ' 



Total Knob- Pulls 
Average No. Knob Pulls^ 
Median No. "Knob Pulls 
Range 



Center A " 
N=15 . ' 
202 
13 ■ • 
3 ■ 
0 '-:59" 



Center B 

178 
14 
19 
0. -73 



C^ter C 

47 

5 " 

■•. 0 

0 -29 



Center I> 
N=18 
301 

■ 17 
■ 6-9 
0 -65 ' 



Center E 

» 

N=32 
308 
10 

Q -35 



All Centers 
yi. 
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fact that, while the box was located on a stand fron which the children 
coimbnly took manipulative toys, it was not placed on the table where they 
were used. ' * J 

a^^lf -evaluation context, low scores', on the rnanifest curiosity 
evaliiation would be a signal to examine- the environment cairefully and to 
explore the presence of the various factors vWLch might, affect the mami- 
festation of curiosity. - ^ ' 

Use of the Surprise .Prawer Box in the field is feasible. 'The length' 
of tiire- required^ to test it ' in a center appears to be about forty minutes . 
Observe tion^requires the tabulation of only one manipulation. There ^ 
no need to limit the use of the box since scores for more than" on^ chiic 
can be kept while they are investigating the box simultaneously. y^is 
minimizes the- distortion 6f the environment by the measure ipius producing 
an apprcpriate on-line measure. . ^ 

Ev aluation and Inplicatiohs - ^ . ^ 

7- — ' — ^ — ^ . ^ 

This field study wSs devoted to the development of n^asurement tools 
dfesigi^ed to study cost, quality and staff-use in day care 'progr^ns for 
the purposes of both research and day care center self -study. Xt was 
u 3ertakeh because of the ickentified need for developing realistic hypo- ^ 
f ?ses for, maximizing quality and minimzing c^sts in child care center^. 
iJie -tools were 'design^ to" be used in a self-analysis study under f iel'd 
conditions .> , 

The instruments can be utilized in several yays: 

• Tor facilitate ^ conparison between the director's per- 
ception ots^ftoo is performing v,hich^ tasks and the^taff 
. perception of who is actually performing the tasks. 
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To draw attention to tasks for which no one is ac^equately 
responsible. ' ' 

• Tb reveal lack 6f understanding by staff nonbers as to 
what their jobs involve. 

• 1)0 enphasize desirable staff behaviors, thus encouraging 

• a higher incidence of such behaviors. 

The quality^ measures tap different aspects #f the process in the day 
care center. .The child-teacher intexaotion observation enphasizes the 
inportance of responding to the child and the inportahce of positive ^e- , '* 
sponse, reveals the patterns of teacher attention to the blass as a v*HDle 
and to, individual children, highlights patterns of negative response. ^ 

The Near Environn^nt Inventory identifies corponents of a day care 
envirorjirent. This inventory can stimulate disciaission of these curriculum 

^ ^ ' ^ ^ r • 

tools and result in additions^ to or modifications of programs. ^ 

The surprise-drawer ^box focuses attention on the - iirportance of the 

9 ' ^ . 

atmosphere which fosters the exercise of curiosity a child's environirent. 

Ufee of this itieasure can* stiinulate the d^y^care center to identify practices • 
/ ' • » ■ ■ ^ ■ 

which prcrnote or inhibit the manifestation of curiosity and- can lead to 
curriculum change. / • , ^ ' 

'\ . J " ^ . . ' - . ■ j- 

Using tHe staff and quality assessments in injunction with a cogt 
stpdy, center:^ can make 'a cost-benefit analysis congruent with their goals\ 
Such an^-analysis can lead to better decision-making, planning, and <3evelop- 
ment of staff and curricula. ' « 

There 'are several implications for policy makers in the findings 



of- this stu^ 



• R^irements for accountability in terms of record keeping, 

"'24 



" e.g», accounting procedures , and inventory control, *'shci:\ld' • 

^ . ^ ^ :> 
be evaluated in terms of the .cost of maintaining such * 

accountability ccirpared. to the cost of Savings to the 

progrfSb;^ " * ^ 

• Staff-child ratio requireifents shoul^^^ "re-examined. 
Ihe premise that more staff is always better does not 
hold up under close examination. 

• Basic goals and objectives fot process need to be developed 
' and a range of additional acceptable goats identifi^* y % 

before accountability in terms of quality of programs ^ 
can becoma practicable. • • • - 

• Measures' of quality can document the existing quality of 
.programs and provide incentives for broader participation 

/ ' " in. better quality programs. 

• Identification bf behaviors Associated with quality can 
be vised both as .tools in neasurenent and in in-service 

*■ training programs to increase' quality. • 
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SELF ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 



Develop with your staff and advisory groups some goals fbr 
self analysis : ./T"^' 

a) What want tio \now? ^ ^ 

D7 How^«much time and funds can be devoted to understanding 
'the costs ^nd' quality of your facility? 

c) Wh^bh arfeas are most importai^ to your group to begin 
the analysis? ^ ^ 

d) How will the. information be. used within the program? 



e) What safeguards will bfe given to participating staff 
to assure them of appropriate confidentiality to 
prevent any nervousness or unease developing from 
the process of self-s'^tudy? - 

f 

Set up and operate a workable schedule for using the various 
measures which relate to your goals: ^ ^ 

a) Do^ not attempt too ^ ambitious ^ a schedule for your 
resources'. Most child development cjenters do not 
have a^ surplus of uncommitted time and must take 
energy" away fJ^om other important matters. \ 

b) Make s\ire everyone is included in each area in 

which they ar^' involved. 

. , ' ^ — -~- . • 

c) Iden.tify a le^erts) for each portion, so .that 
someone is cctordirrating t^e effort to assure 
usable information. 

d) Plan a way to feed back the information to the * . 
groups involved and get their reaction. ? 

.Summarize the findings and develop a program to use the 
information: 



I program to use ttie 



a) A short written summary \s helpful to use for dis- 
cussing your finding and' planning for ttie future! 

b) Involye eVSryone in the planning who musi^ parti- 
cipate ijn any changes made. ! * 

c) Any changes' made after the analysis is done should 
al6o b^e regularly evaluated. Do not assume that 
changes will be improvertients . 



d) It is important for staff and aqyisory gjtroups to 
se^ results clearly from a s^elf-s^^udy^ 

) it seems like so much more paper work and bureauc- 
racy. ^ * » ' 

e) Remember td include changes that were made immed- 
iately aftei> 'reading the self studv guidelines 

in your, results. Often simply asking a question 
stimuli! tes changes jLxi a group. 

' r / . 'y 

f) Decide on a time jto cheqk back and compare. Eval- 
uation^ is most useful vthen becomes systematic; 
when measures are repeated; and when trends can be 
identified. 

g) Use your goals for self ai^alysis to evaluate the- 
self study itself. Discuss the information 
obtairxed.*. 



Possiblfe Discussion Questions to be Used, in Part B-b; 
COST: ^ ^ • . 

A. How do your cost figures compare with other 
centers in your area? 

B. > Does* your fee schedule relate directly to re- , 
fleet the sources of income and coVer ^It costs? . 

^ C. ' Do your costs reflect your program goals, that 
^is^^e your spending money on those things , you 
think are important? Do you avoid spending money 
on less important items? 
» . • ' ' - " 

D. Can you get the facts you ne*ed about finances * 
easily, quickly and accurately? 

QUALITY:- " ^ ' 

Staff 

A. ^ Does the staffing plan reflect your program goals? 
Do you have enough staff to do the things you con- 
sider important? Is* there any time_iiaing^"^pent on 

' maintaining , standards 'not important to your group? 

* . ^ ' ■ 

B. Do your job descriptions and ^«;tivity recqrds 
parallel each other? Are staff ftembers actually 
doing what their job descr^ptions^specif y? 

1. Are there any tasks not done to your\ 
satisfaction? * . 

- /* 

/\Why? The Task's: ' * . 

^ ) - not^ assigned to anyone? 

' / , does ,not re'c^^ize the assignment? 
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■ ■ J ■ - 

- pressing tasks?"" 

- assigned tp person (5) without background,' 
.training, skill or motivation to do it? 

- overloads the person (s) assigned to it 

How could this be changed? 
Is it worth it to change, it? , 



2. as anyone spending too much time on tasks not a 
primary part of £heir job description? - 

3. Is anyone becoming skilled at tasks which could 
beN part of a new job description? " ' 

4. Are there any needs* for training or education of 
staff to be able to meet their goals and 
expectation^?* 

5: Can some tasiks be reduced or combined? 



6. Does each staff member have a good mix of activities 
to\encpurage his or her' best performance? 

7. Are therfe any n^w staff posi^tions needed? 



PROGRAM: 



\^ Take each measure of the program used: 
• 1*. What ^did you .find? ^ 

2. Which of your goals are being met? ^ 

3. Whiqh goals were not met satisfactorily?' 



4. What would these changes mean to the children? 
the staff? the costs? 

. B. 'Are there any program areas which should be. studied 
further or ijeveloped? ^ 1 * , . 

i.e.^, parent involvement, cognitive curriculum, 
health and social services • 

COST AND QUAIilTY: ' ' * ^ . ' 

^A. What are 4:he strengths of the center inr"^ terms of 
quality and cosb' factors togerther? | ' 

* • B. In what areas are the costs not commei^urate with the ^« 
quality delivered? 



0 

are there areas wher'l' you are getting a lot 
for your money? \ 

are there areas where you get very little for 
the amount you spend?, - 



art there any high cost, high quality itenib 
Vhich must be preserved and funding found? 



are 
• dese 



thiere any upder-developed areas which 
rve further investment? V ^ ^ 



Arfe there' aspects of the program staff, and cost 
nanag^rnent which deserve greater community recognition? 



. . can the -information you have obtained be 
lised dn a community outreach for public 
•relations? 

How soon /can any needed changes be made? 
How long do you wish tp experiment with the 
change before evaluating it? 



) ■ 



TCAci|fcn TASK SURVEY • 

[ ^ ' ■ ^ ^ . ' , 

The following taaks arc usually done by son^cone in a day care center one or nore times a day. For each tcsK below 
ecK whether you are usually, •omctimes. or never, a person w>ho does this daily ^ ^K. 
L . _ , - . - - T^hTs 7 



Task 



^ Q ^ t en ^o _yo u Do 
* Usually 



1, Make sure classroom and playground are safe. 



J- 



2, See to it that equipnent and materials are put 
£way in proper places. 



3, Choose activities to offer to children which 
are not available every day, « 



4, Prepare to give a lessoiV^or to lead in 
activity, 

5, Be 'xcysponsibl e for keeping class on daily 
schedule or changing daily schedule if 
necessa^ 



6. Conduct: lesson oU^cCivicy with entire class. 



7. Observe child to detemine his progress. 



J, Enforce the rules. 



9, Have charge of entire class. 



10. Supervise .outside play. 



11. Put furniture and equipment in place in classroom. 

I * 



17. Put awayflBkerials and equipment. 



13. Clean tables. 



14. Drive bus or otherwise provide transportation 
for children. ^ 



4^ 



15. Regulate fieat, ^> 



as sroom. 



16. Maintain informal cc .Tiunication with parents. 



17'. ^Encourage staff merr^ -rs. 



Some t ines 



Ne ve» 



Do the Children Help? 



UsuaTl^^ 



i 



Some t imes 



Never 



/ . 



Now'look over each of the above tasks and check whether the childJin, usually, sy^flt^imes , or never help 



with this task. 
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Tr.ACllER TASK SiaV'EV TACE 2 



) 



The follcwlh^ tasks are usuolly done by Botnconc Itv a day care center every day^ For each task below^ 
check whether yru are usually, sonetlmcs, or never, a person who dijca this dalay task,^ 



Task 



1« Keep attendance records. 



How Often Do You Do 

UeuTirTl b^nct lines 



Nevci 



DoMthe C hild ren He Ij)? 
Usua lly 



Son>Q t fmcs 



Never 



2. 

3. 



Flan dally lessons ^nd activities. 



Plan goals for ea ch c^Kld suitable to hit 7 
needs. * 



r 



Put cqulpsient In place on playground. 



Prcj^are paints, make playdough or other 
materials . 



Get out and/or put away children's cots 
or oats. 



7, Prepare lunch. 



8. Prepare snacK ^d/on breakfast , 



^ 9. " Serve lunch. 



10, Serve snack and/or breakfast: 



11. Set tables. 



12. Clean up after luncK, 



13. Clean up after snack and'/or breaki^st. 



lA. Wash dishes. 



15. Clean kitchen area. 



16. Sweepidust, vacuum. 



17. Cleao bakhroonis. 



18. *Hote proHlem's and report to supervisor 
or zesnGnier to bring to staff meeting. 



V 



Now* look back o>^r each of the above tasks and check whether the children usually, soo^etiine^, or 
never help. « ^ * , 



\ 



3e 
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, / ^ TnACHDl TASK SURVEY PACE 3 * • 

I The followlhg taskt are usuolly done by someone In a day care c'entcr every day. Por each taak below, 

i check whettier you a.re usually, ^aometimea^^ or never a person who does <th!s task In your center. , 



Taak • * 

— ., — ; ^ — — 


:^How Often Do You Do This? 


y • - < 

' Do Ctie Children llolp? 


baually 


1 Sometlmea 


Never 


Usually 


Sometlmei 


» Never 


^ 1» Make weekly leaaon plana* * 














''^'2. Co<pvcr teaching plana with ataff, ^ j 




■I — ^ 










— 77— T — 1—~ 

1^ Display new roaterlals to attract attention 
^ of the children. ^ 










\— . 




A. Keep wrltten^cord of child's progress. 














w 5, Assign tasks fb^, volunteers . 






• - 


■ — — 






6.^ Attend staff iseetlngt. 














7. Plan^^d/or conduct staff iseetlngs. 

^V^- ! -: . 














8. l>eam of staff rDeinbers needs and probleai8.-» 


r 












9. Assist staff with their needs and probleiaa. 














10. Greet and give Information to visitors^ 






• 






J 


— — ■ ~ ■ ■ 

11. plan menus. ^ 














12. , Choose or make up recipes. 














13. prepare shopping list for food purchase. 












6 


lA. Putchase food. 

[ — 




* 










15. Decide what should be done for an ill or 
Injured child. • 1 














16.' Call scscicone to come and get an 111 child. ^ 

— s c 














17. Wash and/or wax floors. / 

/ L 















Now look over each of the above tasks and check whether the children usually soTietimes, or 
never helVZ"^ - ' 



look over ea 
sr helVrN^ 




4 
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' ^ , TEACHER TASK./SURVEY PACE U 

The following tasVs may be ^one by someone In a doy cai/e center every rLo or th 
Check whether you are usually, soi^ctlmes, or never, a rierson who docs this task 



center. 



ree weeks. 
In youx 



■ — — ^ — — . ^- 

Task 

■ — : , % 


Hoy Often Do You Do This?" 


Do the Children Help? 


Usually 


Sonic tlnies 


Never 


Usua lly 


Sometimes 


Never 


I. Decide what educational roaterials'are needed, 

^ ' 








• 






, 2. Select educational materials to be purchased. 








* 






4 

.3. Purchase's educational materials. 




• 








7 


4. Substitute for absent staff member. 






- 








5. Find out more about the l^tkground of an. ' 
individual child. 












/ 


6, Evaluate educational prp^ram. 


— 










4 


7. Straighten shelves and cupboards, ' 














8. Plan field trips, . 










- 




9. Plan games or othier equipment to be made to 
use with the children. 














10. Maintain application and medical records. ^ 




• 








A 


A\, Maintain ouf^lde grounds. 














/ 

12. Encourage parent groups and parent activities. 










• 




13. Involve parents in helping in the center. 














14. Hake minor repairs. 








^ 




7^ 


__: V-7 ■ 

15. Do major kitchen cleaning, e.»g.^>oven, cupboards, 
refrigerator. p 




> 











Nqk looH back over the above tasks* and check v .ther the children usually, sometimes 
or, never help. ^ ^ * 
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TEACHER TASK SURVEY PACE 5 ^ v 

The rollowlng tasks ^hay be done by someone In a day care center every month* Check whether 
you arc usually, somettmei, or never a person who does this task In your center. 



Task ^ ^ 


How Often Do You Do This? 


Do the Children Help? 


. Usually 


'Sometimes 


Never 


Usually 


Some t Lmes 


Kever 


1. Decide upon the rules and limits to be set 
for the children's behavior. • 












■ -» ; 

1 


2- * Hake equiptnent to be used with the children. 




• 










3. Fonnally test a child when entering program. 






I 

<^ 








A. Conduct parent interview for new child. 








• 






5. Refer faallles to other agencies. 














6* Accoopany chil<L^W^ other fanilly roeraber to 
•get service fran another source. 


• 






- - 






7.^< Provide encouragemenC to family in clroe of 
^ * special need. 














8. Make hooe' visits. 




> 










9. Formally test a child to determine his 
progress. 




■ 










lO« Observe other teachers teach f n classroom. 














11. Plan atid develop educational program. 








r 

A 






12. Arrange for staff training to meet staff 
needs. ^ ^ • 












\ 


13. Conduct staff training. 














lA. Model teaching for other staff members. 








0 






15. Evaluate staff training. 








If 






16. Evaluate ^^t^f^ 








* 7 







Now look back over each of the above tas^s and check ^hcther the children usuell/, "soj^etljnes 
' or never help. * 



3^ 
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* TEACfltR TASK SURVEY PACE 6 • ' * 

*n»c ftVH^lng CaiKf may be done by acxncxiAe In a day care ccntet* at Int^vala.of a month or more. 



c ^ Task 


Kpw Often Do You Do' This? 


Do the Children Help? 


Usually 


Sometimes 


N c v^r'r 


UsuaVly 


Some t tme i 


Neve r 


'T*\X. EBtabllsh policies for* educational ' 
programt. ^ ^ 










1 ~~ 




2. Formulate long range goals for the children's 
program. * 














3. Formulate goals for Individual learnings 
centers^ A \ ' ' 












• 

IT* 


1 : , ^ r-f ^ ' 

4. Plan the arrangement of fumltu1*e and tqul^ent 
. tir the classroom. 


0 







*-f ^ 


k. 




5. Plan the placement of e^ulpmcnt/on the 
playground. / \ 








O 


^ i 
^ . 




6. Plan the dally schedule. 









-V 






7g Evaluate 


the program for parents* 














• 8. Evaluate 
parents. 


T. ■■ 

the progress of the child for his 










V 




9. Hold par 

( 


bnt coi)ferences. - 'v^^ ^ 


P 








• i ' t 




10. Proajote. 


ythe professional development of staff. 

V ' 










L 




H. Find resource people In the co^caunlty. ^ , 


^ 




> 




«— T- 


^ 


12. ^Reprult 


volunteers . 

- 








> 






il3. Prcoote 


co::rTiunlca tlon with the community'. 














14. Isolde what cajor equipment Is needed. 














13. Select ; 


Jor equipment to be purchased. 


■ 












16. Purchase 


major equlpajent. 










• 




17. Wash wlndc-^s and/or walls. 














18, Pailnt ualls, trim, ^Lc. ^ 


y 


t 




■ . 







Now look over e 
or never help wlth each task. 



ach ot the above ^task^ anS check vVe ther the l^i^ffren, usjia^Jy^somc times. 
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Task 



DAY CARE CEMDl TASK SURVEY 
I 



Develop) proposal or proscprfug for 
obtaining^ fundi. 



p^i 



2, Coniplle and submit reports to funding 
agencies. 



/conduct 



Who ll^uolly Doei 
Th^? (Job T itle 



cossTTunlty needs assessment. 



4. Prepare the budget. 



5. Negotiate contracts. 



Who Frequently Help 
^ob Title/Titled) 



Who Else Kay Occaslonall 
Do This? (Job Tltle/Tltl 



•6. ForxBulate personnel policies. 



7. Fonuulate descriptions. 



8. Recruit and hire staff. 



9. Foroulate day care center policy. 



10. Recocsnend policies to Board of Directors. 



11. Evaluate program for Board of Directors, 



\ 



12. Organize Advisory Coamlttee. 



13* heer with Board and/or Advisory Conmlttee. 



lA. Maintain payroll. 



15. Prepare W-2 forms, 4 



16. Prepare Incooe tax. 



t 



17.* , Maintain checking account. 



18. Prepare financial reports. 



19. Prepare budget-versus-expense suncMry, 



20. DeO^l op bookkejeplng procedures. 



21.^ Maintain petty cjsh account. 



22. Pay Invoices, 



23. Maintain bookkeeping records. 



2A. Blil^parcnts/agencl^ purchasing care. 
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DAY CARE CEirrER TASK SURVEY ^ACE 2 



Task 


Who Usually Docs 
This? (Job Title] 


Who Frequently Hclpsl 
\ (Job Title/Titles) 


Who Else Mny Occosionftl 
Do This? (Job Title/Tit 


25. Type letters and report!. 


• 






26. Keep personnel records* 


• 


• 




Anange staff training to moat staff 
needs. 




\ 


\ 


^ 28. Conduct staff training. 




T 




29.' Model teaching for other staff 
isembers . 


- 






30. Evaluate staff training. 




• 




31. Evaluate staff. ^ 


• 






32. Observe teachers teach in classroom., 
* • 








33. Establish policies for educational 
program. 


e 






34. Plan and develop educational program. 




• 

- < 


« 


35. 'Go^over wee-kly plans with staff. 








36. Evaluate educational program. 








37. Plan and conduct staff meetings. 








3&. Learn of staff cembers needs and ^ 

pr oblexDS. 

✓ 







• 


39. Assist staff with their needs and 
problems. 









AO. Encourage staff members. 

i . • 








Al. Proojote professional development of ^ 
st^ff. ' 








A2. Proniottf professional development of 

director. . » 






V 


A3. \ Conduct initial interview for enrolling 
^ new child. 






t 


AA. Refer fanilles to other agencies. 








AS. 'AccocTipany child 6r other family nember 
to get service frosj afothcr agency. 








A6. Provide c'ncouragcnent to fcnily in time 
of speci/il need. 


\ 

1 

't 
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. — . 

DAY CARE RENTER TASK SURVEY PACE 3 * > ' 




Task 


Who Usually Does 
This? (Job Title) 


Who Frequently Helpsi 
(Job Title/Titles) 


Who EIbo May OccasionalV 
po Thfs? (Job Titlc/Titll 


47. Maintain application and mcdlcAl 
records* 




\ 


^ , ^ 


48. Adnlnlater eligibility and fee policies. 




■ J^- . ' 

r4 




49. Keep written record of chlldreo's 
progress. 








50. Test child's skill when entering 
program. 


> 


• 


* 


51. )^ep attendance records. 


* w e 






* 

52. Formally test'thild" to detenntnc 
his progress. 

>• ' ^ 


-> 


) 




53. Make home visits. 








5A. Find resource poeple in the cocsmmity. 

^ ^ ' 








55. Set up volunteer program. 








56. Assign tasks to 'volunteers. 








57. Involve parents in helping in center. 


• 




t 


58. Encourage parent* groups and activities. • 






; . 


59. Mi&intain' infoncal ccrrcaunica tion with 
parents. 








60. Maintain fomal coiaiunicat ion with 
• parents. 










61. Evaluate program for parents. ^ 


1 ' — 








62. Evaluate ehild'js progress for parents. 

» . • • • ' ♦ ■ 

~ f — — — — 


* 




• t_ 




63. Greet and give information to visitors. 










■ 

. 64. Proojote coarruui cation with the coaujunity. 

*^ c — * 










65. Decide what ciajtor equipmeny is needed. 
— — — . - ■ * — J . 










V ^ - 

66. Select major equip3>ent to be purc'hased.- 






» * . 




• 67. Purchase major equipment. 


« 

• 


• . \ 

c 


1 




68. Decide what educational mat erlal s"* are 
needed. 

N 






* 




69. Select educational rvaterials to be 
purchased. 

4d = 




> • 
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DAY CARE CENTER TASK SVKVZY PACE A* 



Task 


— f 

1 Who Usuntiy Docs 
^ This? f(Job Title) 


Who Frequently Helps? 
(Job Title/Titles) 


Who Else Hay Occasionally 
Do This? (Job TU;le/.Tltles) 


70« Purchase educational materials. ^ 






—It ■■ : 

4 


7l\ ' Substitute for absent *taff mcTuber. 








72* Serve lunch. 


* 






73, Serve snack and/or breakfast. . 






'- ^ 


74* Prepare lunch. 




\ 




75. Prepare snack and/or breakfast. 




4 


/ 


76* Plan menus. 






* » V 

t 


77. Choose^ or make up recipes. » 




X 




78. Prepare » shopping list for food 
purchase. 








79. Purchase food. 






1 

* 

f 

\ — 


80. Set/t^blcj^. ^ V 








81. Clean-up after lujich. 








82. Clean up after snack and/or breakfast. 








83* Wash dishes. 






- 


84. Clean kitchen^ area dally. 








85. Do major kitchen cleaning, e*. g. oven, 
cupboards, refrigerator. ^ • 








86. Wash and/or wax floors. ^ 








87. Sweep, dust, vacuum. 






-fi— — ' 

4 


88, Clean bathjooois dally. 






• 


89. Wash windows, trails. 








90. Hake minor repairs. * 
• • 








91* Paint. , 






^ 


92. Haintaln heating plant. 









.93. Maintain out side* ^grounds.- 




1 




O ve buf or otherwise provide 
P D I in sport a 1 1 on* 

" '^'jmnm^sm ' " = — ^ 









/ 



DAY CARE CENTER TASK SURVEY PACE 5 



Task 



95. Regulate 

c)ossrood , 



heat, llght,^ .and 



96, Put furniture and equijxncnt In place 
In classroom. 



97, "Put equipment In place on playground. 



98, Pi^epare paint, play dough, and ather 
* \ niaterlalt* 



Who Usually Docs 
This? (Job Title) 



Who Frequently Helps? 
(Job Tltlc/Tltles) 



WbQ Else May Occasionally 
Do This? (Job Title/Titles) 



99, Put away inaterlals / and equlpaicnt. 



100. Clean tables. 



101, Straighten shelves and cupb^rds. 



102, Get out/put away children's cots or 
mats. 



^03. Kivke games or other equlpcaent to be 
used with children. 



104, ' ForcDulate long range goals' for the 
childreji's educational program. 



1051 FonDulate goals for Individual 
gleaming centers. 



106. M^H® w*eekly lesson plans, , 



107, Plan dally lessons and activities. 



108, Plan goals for each child' suitable 
to his needs. 



109, Plan €lcld trips. 



110, Plan foi the arrangement of furniture 
and equi^;nent In the classroom. 



111. Plan for the placement of equipment 

on the playground, f 



112. Display new oatex^lals' to attract 
the attention of the children,' 



113. Plan gkmes .or other equipment to 
' use with the children. 



llA, KaVe sure the classroom and play- 
j ground are safe. 



T 
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DAY C^Z CENTER SURVCY PACE 6 t 



y , . Task \ ^ 


Who Usually Dops 
This? (Job Title) 


Who Frequently Helps? 
(Job Tltlc/Tltlcs) , 


Who Else Hay Occasionally 
Do This? (Job Tltle/Tltlcs 


115. Sec to It that equipment and ^ ^ 

materials are put away in proper plXes. 




\ 

< 




116. Choose activities to offer to children 
^ which are not available every day. * 








il7. Prepare to give lessor lead activity. 






f 


118. Decide upon the rulfes antl limits to 
be set for the ch^.ldren'a behavior. 


1 , — — — 






^ 119* Enforce the rules. \ » 








120. Have charge of entire class. 


e 






121. #lan the daily schedule. 


* 






122. Be resp^isible for keeping class 
dn daily schedule or changing it 
if necessary. 


\ 


•* 7 

• 




■ — — — 1 ' ■ 

123. Conduct lesson ot activity with 
cntii;e class. 


I 




- 1 




12A. Observe child to determine hisv 
progress. ' 








125. Note problems and bring to. staff 
meetings. 






\ 

f 


— ^ ■ 7 

t 

126. Supervise outside play. 


\ ' 


A 




127.- Supervise clean-up done by 

children. ^ ♦ . ^ 








r 

128. Find 'out more about the background 
of an Individual fchlld. 








0 


•129. Decide what should be done' for *,ill ^ 
or Injured child. 








M 

^ 130./ Call someone to come fco get dll 
child. 1 . * 


1 




♦ V 



* ' * 1^ 




i 




How many houra pet* week do you work7_ 



Yojr Job Tltlc^ . . — '. 

What ii the average daily attendance at^your center? \ ' - H ow long have you worked .at this centcr7_ 



j- -r 

■•. - X ^ 

. ■ ■ - ■ • 

(jniU) CARE TASK 


HOW OFTEN DO YO 


U 'DO THIS? 


* Never " 


Once a month or . 
less 


U 

g 

u 

D 
0 


< 

m 

J 

n 

u 

> u 


About once a day 


Two or three timet 
a day 


* 

• 

J 

u 

c 
m 
A. 


1. Greet an individual child (each greeting makes one time) ^ 










t 






2. Say good-by to an individual child (each faj^ewell inakes one time) . 
















3. Help a child with cTbthing or other belongings. * ► ^ ^ «i 
















A, Help a child with personal need^^ e.g. washing, toileting, dressing. 












• 




5, .Change soiled dlother or diapers. 
















6, Talk with a child about;, a n»pic 4ie has chosen. - ^ 
















7, Talk with a child about a topic^^^ have chosen,* • ' 










— J — 






-^^^^ « -f~ 

8. Join -a child or a Small group in activity the children have chosen. 


- 














9,' Start an activity with a ch^Jf^for small group, ^ 










4 


>/ 




10. Suggest to a chihl a nev/^ activity or another way to do seething. 
















11. Kotice what a chilt^is d^iig and show pleasure tn his activity. 
















12. Write « child's d'ictation on his picture or paper. i * * 
















13. Show approval or affection non-verbally to a child, e.g. smile, touch, 
hold. 
















14. Keep order by correcting a child wh^^s brewing rule* or doing 
something unsafe. ^ jr 

, — 




( 












15. Help a child to solve a problem with another * child . 

^ , ^ 0?^^ ^ 
















16. Help^ child to solve a problem with an activity. 
















17. Comfort or distract a child in distrecfs* 
















18. Read a story to a child or small group. 
















19. Sit'down, eat, and talV with c*f Idren at lunch.. * , „ 
















20.. Sit down. eat. and talk with children at snack and/or breakfast. 
















21» Give first aid for a' roinor injury. 

, „ -* ^ — ■ — 
















22. Look for unusual health systems or behavior which Day show a 

child "needs special care. ^ j 
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X^AR ENVIRONMENT INVENTORY I 

ChecV each Item u^lch you observe: v 
o * ") 

^l, "lapf'V«--teacher8 hpldlng chlldreri v 

1 

\* large rug or furl carpeting Indoora - 

• ^3, chJLld and/or adult cozy furniture: rockere^. 

A, play dough 



5. sand Indoors 



6. 'water as an activity . * 

_7. messy materials ,such as finge^ paint, clay, mud 
_8^^chtldrerr''s^rt work on display ^ 

9. "home-made" oi: teacher-made equipnient or learning aids 



_10. easels which children can use regularly without' teacher assistance 

^11. book comer with books to 1>e used without asking 

_12. science comer 

_13. child size furniture ^ 

__1A. poster daily schedule 



Check each item which you observe. Ask about item if necessary. 

^15. single sling swings _ * 

16. grass wh 1 clinch 1 Id ren can be on,. 



_17. dirt to' dig In 



18« sand outdoors 

19* animals which can be held 



J20. paste available to children without teacher assistance 



J21. scissors available to children without teacher assistance 



J22. paper available to children without teacher assistance 



_^23. Musical instruments readily available to children 



2A« workbench 




ERIC 



^25*. meal service "family style" 

} ■ ' 

NEAR ^IR0^NT INVENXDRY II 

/ / 
Check each item applicable after talking/with teacher 

2 6. plfiy ^ough available at least once per week 
^27. water as an activity at l^ast once per veek. 

^28Nsjncssy nuatcrials 8U(^.as fingcrpalnt, --clay, mud available at least once a 

^ week ^ 

t 29. outdoor play twice daily weather permitting. 

30. free-activity period lasting at Icnst thirty minutes but not ov^r \\ hour 

* 51 ' . ^ 



I£ACHINC STAFF SUMMARY 



Employee 
Kame and 
Title 



Hours 
Workjjtr 



ek 



Hourly 

Pay 

Rate* 

B 



Hours Per 
Week Spent 
' In Direct 
^Chlld Care 
C 



Pay for 
Child Care 
Per Week 
(B X C) 
'D 



Length of 
Time 

Employed 
at Center 



Highest 
Grade 
Completed 
in School 




Prior • r>\ 
Kxpurii^ce " 
or Spjc^^ 
Tralnfat:. 




^7 




Total Column D. 



If the employed are paid on a weekly or monthly basis, compute the hourly rate. For 
eoiployees paid by the week, divide weekly salary by the number of hours worked per week. 
For employees paid by the month, oultlply the, number of hours worked per week by A. 3 
to get the average numbe^r of hours worked per month. Divide the monthly salary by the 
average number of hours worked per month. * , * 
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• . \ COST ANALYSIS WORK' SHEET * • 

- * ' . ; ' - ^ r ' ■ 

Select a^^ecent typical month 'for which attendance and e^ipenditure records 
are complete. v 

Record' total expenses for *the bonth 1. . 

If 'there were any unusaal expenses during ""-this month, ^ 

sUch as major equipment purchase, record the total , ' 

of these expenses • 2. - 

and subtract line 2, from line 1 -. 'a 3.^ \ 

Divide total of \i^usual expenses^by^'^e number of j 

months fqir which this expense should/^be prorated^s\ j A. 

. and record ^the average expense on line^ A * >^ ^ 

, Add lines 3 and A to give total cost, per the month. 

Fecor-d on line 5 , ' ' ^ 

\ - ^ 

Cost Per Child Jay - Attendance ; Total the actual ^ 

number^of days each chi,ld attended to give the { 

number of days ,of care provided during th'e . ^ 

month. Record on line 6 6 

Divide the tot;al cost from line 5 by the actukl 

days of care provided (line 6) and rfeco^d oA yv, 

line 7. Thi^ is the actuaL cost per^hild^ V 

day of care. / ^ 7. 

:ost Per Child Day-Enrollment : ' If you receive payment " 
for child care based on enrollment* yo6 may wish to 
compute costs based orj^nroHment. Record the J . ' 

number of children enrolledi^or the entire" month ' - * * 

lin^ 8 . , • ^ ^ . - "S. _^ 

Record the number of days the center was open ^ 

for the fYionth o^n line 9 * . ^ 9. ' , 

(include holidays if •you are paid for holidays) Ti 
Multi^^y line ft ti^mes line 9 ' * , 

Record the result on line 10 ' ' ' . lo. ^ 

Total the number of days for which you received ^ 

payment for children who were not enrollecj for the ' ^ 
entire month and record, on Jine 11 . . • ri. 

Add line^lO and 11 and record on line 12 ^ ^ 12. ^ 

Pivid'e the total cost from line 5 by total eiffollment ^ 

from line >2 and !record on line 13 ' . 13. ^ ^ 

This ^is the cost per child day based on ^enrollment. v \ < 

Personnel Co^; . F cord the tci'tal paid in salaries to ^ - 

all per^<Jrmel on line \100^ A ^ lA. ^ 

Record tpe amount paid fpr so^ia^. sec^irity tax (FICA) . 

on lifte 15 (Multiply* .0585_x total salaries - line lA) 15. 

Record Jamount paid for workman *s compensation on ~> 

lirte 16 ^ .16. ^ ^ 

Record the amount paid for unemployment insurance. 

on- 1: ne 17 , ^ I7 . 1 ^ 

Record the amount paid for other fringe benefits 18. 

on line 18-21 e. .g. Hospital Insurance, Retirement • 19. ^ ' 

Benefits, Substitutes for Vacation/Sick Leave • ^ 20. ^ 



21. 




Add lines 14 through*21 to givd total personnel 
fost and record on line 22. This is the total 
nrsonnel cost *^ 

Cost Ffe<gb^frd"Day for All Personnel ; Divide the 
•total personnel cost (line 22)^ Ly the number of 
days of ' carev provided, (line 6) au.d_ii^cord on 
line 23. This is the cost of all personnel 

, per child day 



Child Care Staff Persomjpi- Cost 

Add the totals of all columns labeled D on the 
Teacher Staff Summary. Record on linaf24 

Mvide the total- of all child care personnaT 
salaries by the total of all personnel salaries 
.to, compute the % of total salaries which go to^ 
child caire. Record on line 25 > 
Multiply each fringe item total bythis percentage 
* (line 25) and record.,-- FICA (line 15 x^Jine 25) 

(line 16 x line 25)^ Workman's Compensation 

(line 17"? line' 2Xr X^^^^^^-U^aainplbynient 
(iline 18 "x line fs) Other fring^ 

<line 19 x line 25) Retirement Benefits 

(line 20 x line 25) ' ^Other , ^ 
^ (line 21 x line 25) Other 

Add lines 24, ?6, 27, 28, 29, 30,. 31, 32 to objiain 
total cost of child care "personnel. Record on 
line 33 - ^ ' 

Divide the total child care personnel cost (line 33) 
by'the number of day of care provided, (line 6) and 
record on line 34 * , ^ 

This is the cost per child-day for child care^ 
personUei ' * . , ^ 
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